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their own bargains with a teacher for tuition and other
expenses. In general, as stated by competent authority
(J. F. Tuttle), " Indiana rated lowest among free states as

.,   to its popular intelligence and
means of popular education,7'

To remedy these conditions,
Mills (Fig. 61) devoted nearly
half a century of his life.
His zeal was a product of his
early traditions. He had been
educated for the ministry at
Andover Theological Seminary
and held the typically New Eng-
land conception of education in
a democracy. Upon reading
in 1833 of the crying educa-
tional needs of the West through
a missionary publication, he
promptly migrated to Indiana.
Before starting for the scene of his future endeavors, he
planned a campaign of enlightenment, and, when he had
become thoroughly familiar with the situation, undertook
to secure publicity for his reforms through the press. In
1846 and again in each of the five succeeding years, he
contributed to the Indiana State Journal his famous*
"Addresses to the Legislature/7 each of which was signed
"One of the People." In the first of these messages,
entitled "Education and the Schools of Indiana," he de-
clared that the subject had not for many years received
from either the governor or the legislature the attention
needed for the best interests of the people. He then
presented the humiliating position of the state as to
illiteracy and declared that "no more important duty can

FIG. 61.   Caleb Mills.
Heproduced from Barnard's American
Journal of Education.